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EfTjjQJUCTIQK 


The greatest economic resource of any country is its 
people. No investment will be more rewarding than investment 
in improving the capacity of the people which indirectly 
implies in the improvement of quality of education. 

From the writingjof Schultz, Denison and others, it 
can be stated that less than one-third of 1 tie Increase in 
national income of countries can be explained by quantitative 
inputs of the factors of production such as capital and labour 
The differenee*L.exp3 & ihed by qualitative improvement in the 
inputs — technology, more productive capital, and more 
productive human resources, in addition to other factors* 

The most important element seems to he upgrading of human 
resources through education and training as well as the 
growth of knowledge and technology available. 

For improvement of quality of education, more 
demands axe male on human effort and ingenuity than, 
on physical or material resources. 

Fundamentally, the quality of education depends 
on teachers. To get teachers of high quality and motivate 
them properly needs more money no doubt, but cannot be done 
by money alone. Qualitative education also depends upon 
such programmes as improvement of curricula and text-books, 
adoption of modern methods of teaching and evaluation, 
Improvement of supervision and creation of a climate of 
dedication of hard work. ' These programmes need human. e|tet 
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rather than monetary investment. 

Hich countries sometimes try to make up for the 
shortages of intellectual inputs by investing larger 
amounts of money • But a poor country like India cannot 
afford this luxury. It will have to make up for the 
shortages of physical and monetary investments by larger 
inputs of human effort. 


The improvement in the quality of education means taking 
action to ensure that the requirements of the society and of its 
individuals will be met effectively, 3 

Hie major problems in education, as in industry, are 
to specify the characteristics of pooduct which are required, 
then to define the variables which must be controlled in order 
to obtain these characteristics. (Curriculum, Organisational 
pattern, Teaching skill and methods, building, equipment, 
etc,). Further it is desired to determine acceptable standards 
both for the products and the process; to identify and 
define a series of measurable practices which will be indicative 
of the performance of process and products in relation to their 
standards and finally make subjective judgement based on these 
measurements. 

This immediately raises the question of variables of 
analytic relevance* What aspect of the school system, in the 

t 

widest sense are susceptible to quality control techniques*, 


i. Ehtip Hugh, 
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Hie 3luaaWon Commission Import 196-‘-66 aug'GStcd t!ie 
following measures for quality improvement of educations 
(l5 Creator competence t'--c toachi ig staff of all levels; 

(2) Better textbooks and instructional aids, all aimed at 
achieving the new direction of educ' tion; (35 Research of 
nullity an 1 increacing dependence upon the use of research and the 
development of experimental attitudes; (d5 Creative teaching with 
freedom for teachers to grow and the use their initiative; 

(6) The development of democratic leadership to replace authoritar¬ 
ian attitudes, dependence, and practice; (6) Improve! relations 
between students and teachers with opportunities for mutual 
examination and discussion of conflicting ideas and 
divergent opinions; (7) The extension of advance study centres and 
the development of major universities to incorporate into groups 
outstanding achievement and excellence; (85 Improvement in the school 
programme to eliminate wastage, and in the examination system 
to serve more adequately the need for measuring student 
performance; (95 The building of more effective administrative 
machinery, and increase in financial resources for libraries, 
laboratories, salaries, and all tj^e other elements of an 
educational programme which can be improved through materials 

and administration. y :• 

>, 11 

In the present study some of the variables affecting ,v 

quality in school education will be identified, conceptualised, 
described and measured in different areas of educational 
inputs i.e* teachers characteristics (in terms of , 


qualification, experience and salary), size of school., , l 

• |eaci»r^pup|l ratio,' 'type” of building «w* science .; 


equipment. 
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QHAfTEH-lt 
THE PHOBIEBi 


The major objective of the study was to Identify the 
eorrelattpji of the quality of education. 

The following Hull hypotheses were testedt 

1, Higher Secondary Schools, under the supervision 
and administration of Delhi Administration and following the 
same curriculum do not differ in per pupil cost. 

2. There is no correlation between teachers' qualifica¬ 
tions and quality of education. 

3 * There is no correlation between teachers' experience 
and quality of education. 

4. There is no correlation between siae of the school 
and quality of education. 

5* There is no correlation between teaoher-pupil ratio 
and quality of education. 

6. There is no correlation between teaohers' salary and 
quality of education. 

7. There is no correlation between type of building and 
quality of eduoation* 

8. There is no correlation between science laboratory 
equipment eni quality of education* 


The greatest economic resource of any country ±® its wsfc 
people* Ho investment will be more rewarding, than intestttSil 
in improving the capacities of the. people which indirectly' 
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implies in the improvement of quality of eduoation. 

In India* during the last three plans, stress was laid 
on the quantitative expansion of education. Programmes of 
qualitative improvement received a low order of priority and 
a small allocation of funds. At present, schools have very 
little more than a teacher. No instruction worth the name is 
possible without essential amentiea like buildings, furniture 
and equipment* If the quantitative expansion is continued in 
this manner, the result is bound to be disastrous after some 
time. In the Fourth Plan, the main Btress would be laid on 
the qualitative improvement of education. It becomes 
imperative to know the correlates which determine the quality 
of eduoation. In fact, very little research work in this 
direction has been done in India. Most of the ideas for 
qualitative improvement of education have been imported 
without knowing how far they are practical in Indian climate. 
What is desired 1 b that concentrated efforts may be made by a 
band of enthusiastic research workers to make the best use of 
present physical and human resources for identifying the 
factors which are most important for qualitative improvement 
of eduoation. 


Sow? qnfl, Wlone te.Jrpftlea 

1 * The study was confined to the twenty schools of 
the South Delhi Zone. 

2. The study was confined to Govt. Boys Higher Secondary 
Schools only. > 

The study related to the year 1966 — 67 • 

4* The quality index was the mean school achievement 
of the Higher Secondary final examination of the 
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conduo-ted by the Central Board of Secondary Education. 

5, The independent variables studied were: (a) Teachers* 
qualifications, (b) Teachers' experience, (o) Teachers* 
salaries, (d) size of the school, (e) teacher-pupil ratio, 

(f) type of school building, and C«) ^ype of science labo- 

rato^y equipnLenl; • 
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CHAPTER- III 

DILEMMA OP QUALITY OP SCHOOL EDUCATION 


There are almost as many definitions of quality in 
eduoation as there are persons discussing the problem. It 
is a vague word in eduoation and embraces several character¬ 
istics# It lacks a common frame of referenoe. 

-i 

One definition of quality lays greater emphasis upon 
high level of education and pays particular attention to 
difficult and advanced work* A second definition would put 
the major emphasis upon doing whatever the schools needed to 
do, with emphasis on doing it very well. A third stresses 
that high quality eduoation deals with fundamental alms §mdT 
and destiny of man only. The fourth definition emphasises 
that quality 1 b in accompliahing whatever worthwhile ends 
one wants from education at a high level of efficiency. 
Accordingly, this definition of quality will tend to put 
emphasis on doing whatever the sohool should do in the short¬ 
est possible time and at the highest possible level. Besides 
these, there are several other definitions of quality which 
differ from one another either in the degree of emphasis they 
place upon the individual versus societal goods of education, 
or in the priority they assign to cognitive versus affective 
or psyohomotor aspects of learning. In general, there seems 
to be relatively greater ooneaiaus in $he examination results 
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1, Clark, Harold t* Cost and gualfty in Public Education 
Syracuse University Press, i&teS, p. 2- 3 . 
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Achievement of quality in education emphasises that 
the content and skills or abilities would be learned rapidly 
and pushed to a very high level for as many people as 
possible. The basic assumptions at the back of this are that 
a high quality school will provide for learning all the basic 
subjects and pursuing them to a high level of competence for 
a large number of people, with the most efficient use of re¬ 
sources. Whatever additional educational objectives are added, 
they would also he carried out to as high level as possible 
with the given use of time and material resources. This is 
very close to saying that a high quality school is one that 

gets a large output for a given input. 

2 

At the simplest level, quality is what might be tamed 
the classroom oonoeption of quality; quality as seen by an 
inspector of sohooli, This obviously embraces such measurable 
skills as ability in the J Jlie, and the acquisition of a 
given range of facts about history, geography, hygienes and 
the like. Less measurable but equally aocpetable are habits 
of industry, tidiness and aocuracy, and attitudes of respect 
for authority and love for country. One index of school's 
success in achieving some of these humble but necessary ends 
is the speed at whioh pupils pass through the grades and the 
number to achieve the final certificate, particularly if this 
is awarded as a result of an external test. 


2. Beeby, C.l. Tlxe Quality of Jfoncatioa jLn,_Bevelo.ping. .founfacUft 
Harvard University Press, Ga&bridge* Kasaaciiussatts, 1966, 
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At a more sophisticated level, is education still good 
if it fails to serve the economic goals of the community? It 
takes us clearly outside the classroom into the market place, 
where the quality of education ie measured by its productivity. 
Some have sought this in comparison of the life time earnings 
of men and women with different grades of types of education; 
others have tried to estimate the contributions of education 
to the gross national product. The attempts to measure the 
quality of education by the rate of return for the money spent 
on it have not been markedly successful as yet, but the main 
oonoem at the moment ie that there may be considerable discre- 
pencies between the school master^ and economist's judgment of 
the quality of school system. 

Sometimes quality in education is judged by broader 
social criteria. 


It is only at the class room level that the greatest 
measure of agreement on quality ia found and with which we are 
mainly concerned in the present investigation. 

Having defined quality, it is to be seen how far it ie 
possible to find out the relationship between quality and its 
correlates which is one of the most challenging, important, and 
difficult phases of research in school finance. The major hur¬ 
dles include formulating criteria of quality) devising means 


for describing or quantifying quality, controlling factors, 
othep than sohooUajE i&ieh' Jfcttmot the quality of meast 
Purther it becomes diffioul,t to obtain uniform and oompleie 
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Among the various correlates, cost is one of the most 
important factors determining the quality of education. It 
may also be stated that not a single factor other than cost 
determines more than third of the quality of school level. 

The importance of coat and quality relationship is 
voiced in the report of the Education Commission 1964-66* 

11 ..Among other things, there is urgent need to examine 

continually the relationship between oost and quality and to 
develop programmes which would obtain the highest possible 
quality for a given level ±>f input (or minimise inputs for a 
given level of quality)."^ 

It is observed that progress in the Btudy of cost- 
quality relationships haB been at a painfully slow rate. 

^Cost-quality analysis brings to mind other terms suoh 
as operations research, optimisation, efficiency, and systems 
analysis. There are those who object to the application of 
such ooncepts to the analysis of educational institutions be¬ 
cause their principle objectives are of a social nature, not 
economic. 

JProfeseor Alan Thomas has responded nicely to these 
objections by saying* "These reservations result from the 
problems which are involved in applying to one field of 
endeavour (in this case education), methods of analysis which 


3. Report of 'the Education Commias.ign 
Education, Government of Xnd± 

4. Swanson, Austin, D. 


Ministry Of 
,487. 
onahio 


a, aev Delhi, 

The -j--- 

read in the Committee on Educational Finance of the »atioha£. 
Education Association., April 4, 1967# j 











were developed for a different purpose. Certainly, the method 

of applying the concept must vary according to the nature of 

the problems which are being examined. Yet the pursuit of 

efficiency, or the effort to reach a set of objectives at the 

lowest possible cost, is characteristic of most of ma^s 
5 

endeavour. 11 


5 , 


Stp&F Et? 1967 O f 


Thomas* J.A.. _ 

Unpublished paper —■» -r •—; . v. 

American Education Besearch Association* * or »i 
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22AFTEJIV 

REVIEW OP STUDIES OP CORRELATES OP DUALITY OP EDUCATION 

In order to develop a conceptual framework within whioh 
the various correlates affecting the quality of school educa¬ 
tion are to be studied, it becomes imperative to review some 
of the researches which have been done in this direction for 
the last fifty years. Major emphasis In these researches have 
been laid on cost-quality relationship. 

^Ayers in 19^0 pioneered in attempting to relate public 
school expenditures, to school quality. He found that there 
was real relationship between expenditure and results in edu¬ 
cation. It could not be proved that the higher paid teacher 
was individually more skilled than the lower paid one, but it 
could be shown that as salaries increased, attendance improved 
and more pupils were found in high schools. It could be further 
shown that as salaries increased, expenditures for purposes 
other than salaries also increased and this resulted in better 
building and equipment. 

7 

Perell in 1937 found a strong relationship between 
expenditure level and quality when quality was conceptualised 
as the attracting and holding power of the school, the training 
and experience of teaohers, the teacher-pupil ratio and the 
length of the school term. 


6 - &i L er 

7. Pereii , d. t. MeteLLsm b&txQen .ffurrsttfr -,aafl 


graded _ 

for Teachers, Contributions to 
1937, p.lM* 
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Grace and Moe, Grimm and Powell made independent 
attacks upon the same problem. Since 1952, significant 
contributions to thinking on the type of study were made by 
the Committee on Text Education and School Finance of the 
NEA and by McLure. Bloom’s study provides data on the re¬ 
lationship of school expenditure to educational achievement 
among States. 

®A review of 26 odd studies on cost and quality rela¬ 
tionships brought forth that 64 per cent rated school systems 
on what were considered good indications of what makes for 
good education. The items used ranged from short lists of 
external factors such as length and holding power to long 
lists of items descriptive of what is taught and how it is 
taught. Twenty foxx per cent used test* of achievement and 
the remaining 16 per cent used social and economic character¬ 
istics of the population with expenditure levels of some year 
or years in the past. 

Most of the studies that used descriptions of school 
practice were associated with Finance Surveys, Their purpose 
was to identify the educational programmes that were associat¬ 
ed with different expenditure levels. 

The study Of the oost-quality relationships was inci¬ 
dental , But these studies do have the advantage of a range 
of evaluation which eannot be approached by testing the product. 
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Three pertinent statements will serve to summarise the 
finds of the 26 studies! 

1. Begardless of the method of measuring quality, a 
relative strong relationship holds through all levels of 
expenditure. 

2. Even the highest expenditure public sohools do not 
begin to approach the point t if their i. ono? when? the relations! 
Irops off) anl no sohc 1 is *o poorly supports { as to be lacking j 
Imno rt.uit values. 

3. The relationships appear to be accelerating one* 

Those wno Bpend more tend to add to the range of education, 
on the one hand, and on the other, to do a better Job of 
focussing on the needs of the children and young people through¬ 
out the range of ability. 

9 

■ . WooJiatfc obtained the quality measure by an applica¬ 
tion of the observation instrument, "The Growing Edge". This 
is an instrument designed to show the relative responsiveness 
of communities what are considered better methods of teaching 
and of operating sohools. The instrument is limited and four 
facets that seem to be observed in high expenditure sohools. (1) 
The teaching of skills in real or realistlo fashion and th,e 
teaching of wider range of skills. (2) The teaching of areas 
of knowledge realistically. (3) The diaoovery and development 
of speoial aptitudes of individual through test and try-outs. 


Lome i H - Mooli att^ fee &3t-.;.fl uallty 

w W Ertga . Bureau of Publications, Teachers' Go 
Ltasbla University* Hew TE6rk ? 1949. 




9 . 


liege. 
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(4) The development of gross behaviour patterns, like citizen¬ 
ship, character, and thinking which seem to be developmental 
characteristics. 

Woollatt's study showed that, within this group of high 
expenditure schools, there is a direct relationship between 
these factors taken together and expenditure and between eaoh 
one individually and expend!ture. The correlation between the 

overall score and the expenditure level was .59* 

10 

Swanson developed a input-output Modjl of cost-quality 
relationship. The input variables are of two kinds* those 
which may be controlled by the organisation (Decision Variables) 
and those which are beyond the control of the organisation 
(Environmental Determinants). Input variables pass through a 
process of "Interact!on” where some Bort of end product "output". 
results. The non-controllable input variables have a sizable 
impact upon the educational output of educational systems. BTon- 
oontrollable variables include the influence of the looal commu¬ 
nity, of the Central Government, and of the State Government. 

All these influences have been divided into three categories* 
Human Resources, Economic Resources and the Decision-making pro¬ 
cess. 

Human resources of the looal community Include the size 
of the community, educational level of the population, the kind 
and distribution of work skills among the population, and the 


ID. Swanson,-Austin XL fte, ,, - -&t\ : ■ , 

JL facer presented at the Committee, on Educational 
finmcG of the national' Education Association, April, 1967. 
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tradition of the community with respect to education. 

11 

Mort encompassed the phenomenon within the terms 

"community” and w eduoational climate." 

12 

James has recently described it as expectations. Even 
with great eoonomio resources, a community will he handicapped 
in making adequate financial provisions for schools if its 
peope do not hold high expectations for their schools. 

The nature of the inter-action function would he largely 
determined hy qualities of the pupil input which is also highly 
correlated with the socio-economic level of the community. 

Economic resources of the community fall into two cate¬ 
gories, those which are acoeBsihle to taxation hy the school 
hoard and those whioh are not accessible 'but which facilitate 
the payment of such taxes. 

Perhaps, least is known about variables, Process for 
Decision Making. 

Although the human and economic resources and decision 
making process are not subject to manipulation, the decision 
makers (school boards and administrators) must take these vari¬ 
ables into account in making their decisions. 

The controllable variables are of more interest to cun 

j. 

immediate problem. They are factors about which we can do eome- 


H. Mort, P.E. School.Community ,BeXa.tlgMhlp^_,% Sshoal _ . 

Quality . Teachers' College Research vbi,55, Ho.4 Wan.*!$S43* 

12. H,T. James and Others, determinants of, Educattonal - ‘ 

Expenditures in Large Cities . of the United StatBR , Gooperatiire 
3esearchProjects No.2389, Stanford, California: School of, ./ 
Education, Stanford University, 1966, , • 


-» jp. 
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thing within the constraints of the non-controllable variables. 
Research into the nature of cost-quality relationship 
has not advanced as dramatically as it has in business and 
industry. This is largely due to the differences in the 
nature of the variables of the two activities, A substantial 
portion of the variables of business and industry are easily 
quantifiable. In education, some inputs may be quantified, 
but the dominant input is people (children) of differing 
characteristics and without on assigned economic value. 
Similarly, educational output cannot be measured in terms of 

money but must be measured in terms of the institutional 

Wh. 

impact upon the behaviour of the persons who have ^through the 
institutions. Thus an important aspect of research relevant 
to cost-quality analysis has been the development of units and 
scales. 

The relationship between cost and quality studies were 
conducted by ^Paul Mort and Francis Cornell in 1956 in the 
State of Pennsylvania. Subsequent to the findings of the 
Pennsylvania study, community situational sectors were control¬ 
led through a multi-variant technique known as the Sequential 
14 

Simplex . These series uncovered scores of factors related 
to the quality of the school process. These included fiscal 
faotors suoh as net current expenditure per pupil, average 


SI KqrtT P-ft- anri Cornell F-O- American Schools In .TranHMaa 
Hew York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 1 College, 

Columbia University* 1941* \ ^ 

14, 

Teachers * College, Columbia University, 39 6Q* 

1 * 1' >M lr I 


1 
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teachers’ salaries, professional to pupil ratio, small item 
expenditure per pupil, clerical per pupil ratio, professional 
specialist per pupil ratio, etc. These relationships were 
generally assumed to he linear with no discernible point of 
diminishing return. 

The Mort studjpsalso showed that more money did not 
purchase more of the same thing, hut permitted development of 
new aspects of education. Although high expenditure schools 
generally do a better job of teaching, the basic schools the 
basic skills and in inter-relating areas of knowledge, they 
far excel their low expenditure counterpart in individualising 
inspection, in developing special talents of children, and in 
using teaching process designed to develop creativeness in 
children, ability to think critioally, and ability to solve 
problems. 

As a result of achievement tests given by the Armed 

Forces during World War IX, some interesting discoveries of cost- 

15 

quality relationship at the State level have been made. Benjamin 
S. Bloom in 1955 used the Armed Forces General Educational Deve¬ 
lopment Test as a criterion. He noted a marked variation in the- 
general level of achievement by residents of the various Stages. 
There was a strong tendency for men educated in high expenditure 
States to achieve better. The correlation found between expen¬ 
diture and achievement by Bloom was, .75. A similar analysis was 

„ ,t |jr " 

"II h* > ■■■»■ y n n " mi n ■n/nf l ,n * W wwy** * i ' mm ■ M mf nV i ** '■ 1 

15. 'Blom, B.S. The JjaSS. Normative Study, of the Teats of General 
Educational jfevalQuma& i.' The School He view CMarch.1966). 

, $ ' 
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They noted that five out of 


made by Ginsberg and Bray. 

seven rejectees during World War II came from the 12 lowest 

expenditure schools, 

17 

The New York State Education Department has been 
conducting the quality measurement project for nearly a decade. 

The initial study, beginning in 1967» involved a sample of 
approximately 100 school districts in New York State. Quality 
was measured by using achievement test scores for 4 consecutive 
years. The affectB of intelligence and socio-economic origin 
upon achievement were statistically neutralised. Seventy 
thousand students participated in the testing. A comparison 
was made between the 12 school districts which were almost 
universally good and the 12 districts which were almost uni¬ 
versally poor. The good districts spent approximately 25 per 
cent more than the poor districts, which at that time amounted 
to $ 150 per pupil. The good quality districts put forth 
greater looal effort than the poor quality districts. The 
median tax rate for the high quality districts was $ 14.90 
per thousand dollars of full value compared to $ 11.73 in the 
low quality districts. The good districts hired about 5 more 
professionals per thousand students than did the poor quality 
districts. The salary schedules of the good districts were 
better than the poor districts although the average teachers 

16. Ginzberg, 1. mad Bray, B.W. Uneducated. New Xork, 

Columbia University Pres®, 1913. 

17, Urman, W.D, The Bslationship of Cost to Quality in 

Education, long-Banc e...ffryittiUL-in. .flsfaQor_glnaafifl « Washington, 
National Educ at i on A® sod at ion. * - i 
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salaries were not higher. The teaohers of the good 
quality districts were widely travelled, younger, 

"better trained, and were recruited from a wider area. 

1 s 

Projeot Talent conducted by the University of 
Pittsburgh and the American Institutes for Researoh 
found that achievement levels in schools are related to 
certain measures of fisoal input*. Among these are (i) 
average teachers* salaries, (ii) teachers* experience, 
(iii) the size of the library, and (iv) the per-pupil 

expenditure. 

iq 

J. Alan Thomas, in an independent study using 
Project Talent data, analysed the relationship between 
selected inputs and the mean tests soores. Inputs in¬ 
cluded resources and home and community conditions. 

Using multiple regression techniques, he found that in¬ 
puts of this nature do affect mean test soores. 

A series of studies have been undertaken at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo whose purpose is 
to estimate the optimum allocation of financial owfcput 
into schools assuming various degrees of financial cons¬ 
traint. These studies propose to accomplish the task 
by first analysing the relationships between components 


IB* Flanagan J.C. and Others. A Survey and Follow-up 
Study of B ducatlon a JL Pl ah . an d itegiaiana - IP 

jalfl.LJ.TO |p MUtuAj » st ff^ e3 

American High School, Pittsburgh, University of 

is. »yattfla» a away 

Be? SaliacteA Inputs and Kean 'lest Scores 

m A Sample of' Senior High Schools. An UnoeSliehed Ph.U. 
dissertation Completed at Stanfor \ University, 1962, 


,, f ,%/f r , 


I *11* 
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of financial input to schools, inter-action variables, and a 
measure of output, school-affected pupil achievement, thereby 
establishing an empirical base for the generation of mathe¬ 
matical models of allocation of varying degrees of financial 
constraints. The results can serve as new guides for alloca¬ 
ting school financial resources. 

The models of financial allocation will be developed 
by multiple regression analysis, techniques, using school- 
affected pupil achievement as the dependent variable, and 
expenditures per unit for various categories of educational 
service as the independent variable. The measurement of 
school-affected achievement will be a school district median 
residual value, where a residual is computed for each pupil 
by substracting from his actual achievement score on a 
standardised test the achievement score predicted from his 
socio-economio rating. The independent variables will oonsist 
of sub categories of total discretionary expenditure per pupil 
foT each school district in the sample. 

The results of the study would have great significance 
for future fiscal planning of school districts in the following 
ways: (i) for the first time, empirically based guides for the 
allocation of school financial resources would be provided 
which are not grounded on the assumption of unlimited school 
district financial resourcesj and (ii) allocation decisions, 
presently made largely by subjective Judgment, could be made 
more rationally. Application of the findings of this study 
should result in .greater efficiency of school systems #fe'%heir:, 
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use of financial resources. 

20 

Mort summed up that the forces acting to produce 
school quality may be looked upon as a series of concentric 
spheres or as an onion with its layers of leaves. At the 
core is the criterion measuring school quality. The inner¬ 
most sphere, having the most direct and immediate influence 
upon quality is "The School" itself with its staff of edu¬ 
cators* The next sphere or level of remoteness from the 
product is "The School System Policy" including such consi¬ 
derations as salaries, numbers of staff, and adequacy of 
supplies. Moving another minute away from quality (in time 
but not in impact) is "The Educational Climate" as determined 
by the expenditure level and socio-economic factors in the 
community. The encompassing sphere is "The Community 
Characteristics," represented by such factors as wealth and 
certain Bocio-economic and physical considerations. 

The review of the related literature showed that there 
is not a single significant variable but there are a number 
of variables operating upon school quality. The following 
variables have been identifiedi 

1* The training and experience of teachers 

2. TeacherB salary 

3. The pupil-teacher ratio 

4. Adequate provision for text-books, Instructional 
supplies and libraries 

20. Mort P.R. and Furno, Q.F. theory and Synthesis of. _a 

SftmHsmti giasiax . law Torkt Institute of Mministra tive 
^sear<5, Teadaers 1 College* Columbia University, 1960, 
p. 13—14. <,' * ■ 
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5, Better building equipment 

6 , Educational level of the population 

7 , Professional level of the parents of the 
children 

8 , Decisions taken by the school authorities 

9 , length of the school period 

10* Length of the school-tern 

11. Average days attended by the children of school 
age 

12. Holding power of the school 

13. Efforts put in by the teachers, students and the 
community, 
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CHAP T B _ 2 _ 7 

KBTIIOOOLOGY AND P30CBDUH3 


The population consisted of Government Boys Higher 
Secondary Schools situated in the urban area of Southern 
part of Delhi constituted mostly by tho families of Government 
employees. These schools are under the administration of 
the same body and provide more or less the same type of 
co-curricula-activities and follow the same curriculum. 

Twenty such schools were taken. The period of study 
was 1966-67. (List given in Annexure l), All the twenty 
schools were teaching both science and non-science subjects. 
Collection of Qual ity. .Data 

For collection of marks obtained by the students of 
the schools under study during the year 1966-67, the Secretary 
of the Contral Board of Secondary Education, New Delhi was 
contacted who allowed the Investigator to collect the 
relevant data. 

In Delhi at the Higher Secondary Final Examination, 
while marking the papers, the fictitious roll numbers are 
assigned so that an outsider should not be able to approach 
the examiner for any undue favour. With the help of Board 
authorities, the original roll numbers of the required 
schools were ascertained and the total marks obtained by 
all the students passed as well as failed or those who got 
compartments were noted, and the former were divided by the 
latter for each school to obtain mean school achievement. 

The total} or part absentees and those students who used . 
unfair means ®h& whose results were withheld or cancelled s 


were excluded* 
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For Collection of Co ‘relates data, a schedule was 
designed which was personally aJiuinisterad by th-> investigator 
in schools wider study. The schedule is given - t Appendix III, 
The officer-incharge of each school was contacted and the 
investigator did not find much difficulty in comnlating the 
schaiule barring a few institutions where the principals 
of the schools concerned were persuaded to lot the investigator 
examine the relevant school records at the intervention of 
the Directorate of Education. 

Ihe first correlate hypothesised was the qualifications 
of teachers. Weights were given to I, II, III class beginning 
from B.A./B.Sc./B.Com. onward as given in Table I. 



10 1 12 *15 

i • 

7 ’ 9 1 12 

1 * 

5 1 7 1 10 

9 * 

1 __ < 

Qualifications of only post-graduate teachers were taken 
into account. The total marks assigned to the qualifications 
of each teacher were added in each schqol and th© mean 
qualifications of the teachers of each school were taken by 
dividing the total score by the number of teachers. 


I 

II 

III 
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The second eor-elUtc hypothec iced vac tf-e experience 
of teachers of schools under study. Each teacher woe alloted 
one marl: for one year experience. The number of years put 
in the teaching profession Tiring to a teacher t’-e sane number 
of marks. The total number of marks of all the teachers 
including tho Principal of tb 0 school were aided and the 
grend total was divided by the number of teachers which give 
the mean teaching experience of each school. 

The third correlate hypothesised was tho salaries of 
the teachers. The mean salary of teacher o r a school was 
calculated by adding the salaries of all the teachers 
inclullng principal and dividing it by the total number of 
teachers. 

The fourth correlate hypothesised was the teacher-pupil 
ratio. The total number of students in a school were taken 
into consideration. Similarly the total number of teachers 
in a school were counted. The total number of students were 
divided by a total number of teachers which gives the 
teacher-pupil ratio in each school. 

The fifth correlate hypothesised was the size of 


school which denotes the number of students In each school. 
The The sixth correlate hypothesised was the depreciation 
cost of school buildings. This was assumed equivalent to the 
rental value of the building in which the school was housed* 


The imputed rental value of school buildings under study 
were calculated with the help of C.P,W.P, official* 
school buildings were categorised into three via. TU0*0, 
building, Barracks building and Tented building. The 


total area of school tmlldlng was taken into considerat^^; _ 

* 4 «. ****,*>• •*•**■* 
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site ani material used in f e bull line* 

The last (seventh) correlate hypothesised was the 
value of science laboratory equipment of each school. 

Subsequent to quantifying the criterion (i.e. quality) 
and prediction (i*e. correlates) variables, Pearson's 
Produat-Koinont Coefficient of Cor-el at ions were calculated. 
The results obtained a -e presented in the following Chapter, 

- 0 - 0 - 0 - 
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5. 

6 • 
7. 

S. 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 , 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18 , 


3B3 

406 

404 

401 
370 
367 
391 
389 

402 
418 
401 
360 
323 
373U 
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The first correlate hypothesised vas th-s sualific t'ons 
of teachers. The mean score of to qaalifio tionr? of teachers 
are presented in the Table III for each of the twenty schools. 




1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19 * 


23.0 

21.0 

24.0 

23.0 

24.0 

24.0 

23.0 

23.5 

22.5 
23.0 
22.0 
24.7 
22.0 

21.5 

22.5 
22.0 
24,0 
24.0 
2W 
23.0 


20 
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The second correlate hypothesised was t! e experience 
O-i. tcacners, The mean experience of teachers p ?r school is 
tabulated below. 


3able U 

M_e_an Experience of Teachers of Twe nty. Scho ols (19S5.-&7) 
S.No. of Schools Kean Experience of Teachers, 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 


12 . 


13. 

14. 
16, 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


10.5 

9.5 

8.2 

9.0 

8.0 

9.0 

10.5 

8.0 

9.5 
13.0 

9.0 

8.5 
9.0 

10.0 

9.0 

10.5 

12.5 

10.0 

13.6 

9*0 



« 

T 



V 


Cr Cn 



-3 - 


Cn 

01 

cn 




O 

*>1 

H 


01 

cn 

01 

to 

u 

H 


fO 



cn 

Oi 

cn 

u 

03 

to 

H 

to 

<7> 


S3 



529 




third correlate hypothesised wris t^o sal-'irl 
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The fourth cor relate hypothesiscl *»as the teas’'Or-puv>13 
ratio. . Tho teacher-pupil ratios are presented below for 
each of the twenty schools. 

Table VI 

Teacher-Puuil Ratio of ..Twenty Schools (.1966-6.7.) 


3-No- of Schools 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 • 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 


Te ah >o r-Pun 11 Ratio, 

21.0 

24.0 

24.0 

2:\0 

21.0 

23.5 

23.0 

23.5 

22.5 
23.0 
22.0 
24.7 
22.0 

21.5 

22.5 
22.0 
24.0 
24.0 
23.0 
33.0 
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The fifth correlate hypothesise 1 „ j the ci,:e o 1 ' t o 

school which is given belo.<" for each of t.io twenty schools. 

Table VII 


S.IIn. of Schools 


} out 3 


1000 


20 
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The oi^th cor.’nlato hypo +, v*sir;-> 


rt 4* 1 — 


1 


:xrtic-n 


cost of the school bulllin^s .ml its a ,_ 
value is presented below for each o*“ the 


Urol onulvplorit 
t * r e;. ty s she ol r.. 


Ililtol 


Table VIII 


Imputed Rental Value Q f Twenty Schu^ls; ( 

S.I-fo., nf Schools dental Vh-tuo Cli/i' iz &xl. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


12,000 

5,000 

4,500 

8,000 

7,000 

13,000 

4,500 

0,000 

12,000 

5,000 

4,000 

10,000 

8,000 

9,000 

12,000 

4,800 

3,000 


6,000 



% t s 

3,000 ‘ 

'£*if 

,1 " • 1 lf !\ 

t 

10,000 

" ' M V :*J , 

M|, ‘ “ 


19 . 
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15, 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


ID , 000 
9,000 
5,000 
7,000 
7,000 
6,500 


20 
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Pearson's Product Moment Cooffici.'nts of Correlations 
i '’2 cud culuted between quality as dependent and tbs seven 
correlates as independent variables. T^e correlations obtained 
ar. tabulated belows 

Table X 


_Cm_eaji school a 

achievement) and t 

lie seven Independent. 


Variables 



Independent 

Va.rlfa.bl es 

Coefficient 
of Correlation 

Degree of Remarks 

Fro c loin 

Cdf) 

1. Tenchers Qualifi¬ 
cations 

-.21 

18 

Hot significant 

2. Teachers Experience 

.02 

18 

hot significant 

3. Touchers Salaries 

.43 

10 

Hot significant 

4. Siae of School 

.49 

18 

Significant at 
.05 level only 

5. T.P. Ratio 

. 62 

18 

Significant both at 
.05 and .01 level. 

0. Rental Value of the 
School Building 

.34 

18 

Hot significant 

7. Science Laboratory 

-.30 

18 

Hot significant 


Equipment 

From the above table, it can he inferred that the Null 
hypotheses No 2,3,4,7 & 8 stated in Chapter IX that there 
are no correlations between teachers qualification?,teachers ' 

experience, teacfosrs Salaries, rental value of the school building* 
and science laboratory equipment respectively and quality, of 
education are accepted. On the other band, Null hypothesis 
Ho. 4 stating that there is no correlation between size of . 
school and quality, of educate .to rejected, since there la • 

- relatlb^4^?«^^ 011 " «***Tj$U 
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.05 level. The Hull hypothesis No.5 which states that 
there is no co rrelation between teacher-pupil rr-tio and 
quality of education is also rejected because there is a 
relationship among these variables significant at both 
.05 and ,01 level. 

Re pvq r,sion Equations. 

In caso of significant correlates vie. the size of the 
school and the teacher-pupil ratio, the regression equations were 
wovI’OoL out as: 

(l) Regression Equations _ Size of School and Quality of 


Education 


(a) ^ r <»£_ . x 

£x 

Y“ = 2.95 x 


Then r =,49 
£Y =28.47 
= 4.72 


(b) x” = y 

<y 


x“ = .08 y 

(II) Regression Equations 
Quality of Education. 

(a) 7“ = r-|| • x 


Teacher-pupil ratio and 


When r - .62 
<£y = 68.6 

2 x =472 


CD) 


‘ = .09 X 

= • 7 

4>y 

X~ = 4.2 y 


t V 




" 4 ' Zion equations make it obvious that the relations 
These regression equa^ 

. , ^ize of the school and teacher- 

,f the said two variables tx«, «*» 

... nua iity of education are lxnear. 
pupil ratio wxtb qualify o, -w 

ti ,, J 1 


‘ 1 -•? '■■V 
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Multiple Regres sion Model 

The coefficient of Multiple coI- relation was worked out 
between the nnelity of education (dependent variable) and the 
size of the school end the teacher-pupil ratio (independent variable, 

The data worked out is given 

a _ _ tf-4 » — ■T' 4-1T ft 


(l) Kean Scliool 
Achievement 

M]_ = 381,6 

4i= 23 * 6 


(2) Mean T.P. Ratio (3) g2S 0 J J, (§ 0 ° i ’of stude¬ 
nts) 


M„ = 22.9 

^2 = 3 * 4 
r-io = .49 


Mg ~ 645*2 
y rj “ 142 * 4 

Co 

r 23 = - 18 


The Partial correlations worked out were* 

’ *i2~ ri3 r23 


? 12 . 3 


J 1- r ' 


l - r* 


r 13 " r l2 r 23 


= .49 


f l3 . 2 


~ / 1 ' "23 

The Partial <^' s ¥ere- -. .-5 —rg— = IS. 118 

= r i2 ' 1_ r i3- 2 

OQ 


S 1 . 23 


*2.13 


= <^2A-v|5 
= 63 / ir ?! 


y-d— r 2 7“ = 2.621 

t 1 ' r l2.3 


13.2 


a 12 It 922 


‘ <33 12 » ^ A 23 

■ r, Coefficients Computed were! 
The Regressio 


^ 12.3 = 


4,.53 

yH 

4a,a3 


3 .si 


. =ri3 g '- lus - = - 0 ® 6 , 

*13.2 13,2 43.12 
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Kie Regrescion Equation obtained was: 

'“l - + ^13.2 x 3 (deviation form) 

= 3.81 Xq + .065 X 3 

- ^12.3 ^2 + ^13.2 ■% + K (Score form) 

= 3.81 Xg + .065 Xg + K 

Prom the above equation if we know the school size and 
T.P. Ratio, we can predict this school mean achievement. This 
when correlated with actual achievement give the cofficient of 
multiple correlation. 

Coefficient of Multiple Correlation computed was: 

% (23) =,/ 2 = #73 

Thus the prediction of quality index (Mean School achievement) 
is significant at .01 level for 18 d.f. with the combined action 
of independent variables - size of tile school and T.P. Ratio. 
Conclusions : ^ 

The results of correlations indicate that in case of two 
independent variables viz. the size of school and the T.P. Ration 
the quality index (mean school achievement) can be predicted 
effectively. The other independent variables studied in the 
present investigation viz. qualifications, experience, salary of 

1 i 

teachers and depreciation cost of th e school building and value ft 

laboratory equipment do not contribute significantly towards 
the quality criterion. It may therefore be hypothesised that ■. t i 
quality- index may be due to .some other variables such as 
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t}is ability of the students, better-socio-economic conditions 
in case of some students, better administration of some 
institutions, and better motivation of teachers and taught in 
sons schools as compared to others. Further research in this 
direction can be taken with profit. 




SUMMARY OF THE jlKDIHGS 


The major objective of the study was to identify the 
correlates of the quality of education. It is ascertained 
that unless these correlates are identified, effective steps 
cannot possibly be taken to improve the quality of education. 
The main hurdle of quality study on the correlates is to 
define the criterion of the school quality. The school 
quality index in the present investigation is conceptualized as 
the Mean school achievement as revealed by the pupils' 


scholastic achievement in the school final examination, 1966-67, 
conducted by the Central Boarl of Secondary Education. Twenty 
Government Boys Higher Secondary Schools situated in the Southern 
part of Delhi were taken for study. The seven independent variables 
affecting the quality of education were taken into account. 

These were teachers' qualifications, experience, salaries} size 
of the school, teacher-pupil ratio, depreciation cost of the 
school building and the value of the science laboratory 
equipment. A srfe dule for collection of data was prepared end 

administered in the twenty schools under study. 

Pearson's Product Moment Soeffloients of ^relations were 
calculated between quality as dependent and the seven correlates 
as independent variables. In respect cf only two independent , 

variables, vie. the else of school and the «. -tlo the 
correlations with the- quality of education were found to be 
,49 end .62 respectively *ich are si g nlficent at 6 level 
in case of former end even at .01 level * — of latter. 


A 
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degression equations were fitted, which- make the linearity 
of the relationships obvious. The Coefficient of Multiple 
Correlation which was ,73, further substantiated the 
significance of these two independent variables contributing 
towards the quality of education. 


The present study highlights the significance of the 
size of the school and the ^|p. ratio which go a long way to 
determine the qualitative aspect of education, These are 
however not the only variables which are highly correlated 
with the quality of school education. There may be several other 
variables which may be related but which have not been examined 
in the present study. The independent variables such as 
the innate ability of the student, socio-economic conditions 
of the locality in which the school is situated, administration 
of the institutions, motivation of Ihe teachers and taught 
etc. are several other variables which can be hypothesised 
as correlates of quality of education in future 


investigations. 
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AMEXUIE III 


Questionnaire Davis ad to Onnant 
Information About Schoo l Expend! burs 
durliiR thQchool Year 1966-67 . 

Part I 


Name of the- School _ 

Address __ 

Number of pupils 
Humber of Classes 
Number of Teachers 
Non-teaching Staffs 

(a) Administrative? 

(b) Peon, Waterman, Frash etc. 

Date of construction of the 
school building: 


Covered Space: 

Building Costs (Excluding cost 
of the plot). 

Cost of the initial equipment: 

Qualifications of Teachers and 
experience 

(B.A./B.Sc./B.Com. onvard) S. N. Qualifications 


S.No.| Qualifications 


]' Division \ Experience 
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